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Then, pray thee, let us two in love go drink.
And on these matters for our profit think :
To handle such two masters turn us loose ;
Shear thou the sheep, and I will pluck the goose."

POOLS  AND BABES TELL TRUE.

FROM   THE   SAME.

Two friends that met would give each other wine,
And made their entrance at next bush and sign.,
Calling for claret, which they did agree,
(The season hot) should qualified be
With water and sugar : so the same being brought
By a new boy, in vintners' tricks untaught,
They bad him quickly bring fair water in,
Who look'd as strange as he amazed had bin.
" Why dost not stir," quoth they, "with nimble
" 'Cause, gentlemen," said he, "it is not meet [feet?"
To put in too much water in your drink,
For there's enough already, sure, I think;
Richard the drawer, by my troth I vow,
Put in great store of water even now."

THE MARRIED SCHOLAR,

A SCHOLAR, newly enter'd marriage life.

Following his study, did offend his wife,

Because when she his company expected,

By bookish business she was still neglected ;

Coming unto his study," Lord," quoth she,

" Can papers cause you love them more than me ?

I would I were transform'd into a book,

That your affection might upon me look!

But in my wish withal be it decreed,

T would be such a book you love to read.

Husband (quoth she) which book's form should I

take?"                               "

" Marry," said he, K 'twere best an almanack ;
The reason wherefore I do wish thee so,
Is, every year we have a new, you know*."

[* Malone attributes this saying to Dryden, but it was
said before Dryden was born; is in Rowlands, and among
tlie jests of Drummond of Hawtkonaden J.
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THE life of Donne is more interesting than his
poetry. He was descended from an ancient
family ; his mother was related to Sir Thomas
More, and to Heywood, the epigrammatist. A
prodigy of youthful learning, he was entered of
Hart Hall, now Hertford College, at the unpre-
cedented age of eleven: he studied afterwards
with an extraordinary thirst for general know-
ledge, and seems to have consumed a consider-
able patrimony on his education and travels.
Having accompanied the Earl of Essex in his
expedition to Cadiz, he purposed to have set out
on an extensive course of travels, and to have
visited the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. Though
compelled to give up his design by the insuper-
able dangers and difficulties of the journey, he
did not come home till his mind had been stored
with an extensive knowledge of foreign languages
and manners, by a residence in the south of
Europe. On his return to England, the Lord
Chancellor Ellesmcre made him his secretary,
and took him to his house. There he formed a
mutual attachment to the niece of Lady Ellos-
mere, and without the means or prospect of sup-
port, the lovers thought proper to marry. The
lady's fetjer, Sir George More, on the declara-
tion of this step, was so transported with rage,
that he insisted on, the chancellor's driving
Donne from;his protection, and even got him
imprisoned, togethei with the witnesses of the
marriage. He was soon released from prison,

but the chancellor would not again, take him into,
his service ; and the brutal father-in-law would
not support the unfortunate pair. In their dis- *
tress, however, they were sheltered by Sir
Francis Wolley, a son of Lady Ellesmeretby a
former marriage, with whom they resided for
several years, and were treated with a kindness
that mitigated their sense of dependence,

Donne had been bred a catholic, but on mature
reflection had made a conscientious renunciation
of that faith. One of his warm friends, Dr.
Morton, afterwards bishop of Durham, wished
to have provided for him, by generously surren-
dering one of his benefices : he therefore pressed
him to take holy orders, and to return to him
the third day with liis answer to the proposal.
" At hearing of this," (says his biographer,)
" Mr. Donne's faint breath and perplexed coun-
tenance gave visible testimony of an inward con-
flict. He did not however t return his answer
till the third dayj when, with fervid thanks, he
declined the offer, telling the bishop that there
were some errors of his life which, though long
repented of, and pardoned, as he trusted, by
God, might yet be not forgotten by some men,
and which might cast a dishonour on the sacred
office." We are not told, what those irregulari-
ties were; but the conscience which could dictate
such an answer was not likely to require great
offences for a stumbling-block. This occurred
in the poet's thirty-fourth year.